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The Hebreio Metheg 1 . — By Fkank R. Blake, PL D., 

Johns Hopkins University. 

The Traditional View. 

The traditional views of the Jewish grammarians on the 
sign Metheg are ahly set forth by Baer in his article on "Die 
Methegsetzung". 2 In this article, which forms the basis of 
the treatment of this subject in modern Hebrew Grammars, 
Baer states that when any sound that does not bear the pri- 
mary tone is to be emphasized, a Metheg is affixed to the 
sign for that sound, the Metheg, conformably with its name 
(bridle), indicating that the sign to which it is attached is to 
be dwelt upon and not hastened over in pronunciation. He 
divides the various Methegs into three classes, light, heavy, 
and euphonic, with a number of subdivisions. His scheme is 
in outline as follows. 
I. The light Metheg (bp MIO). 

A. The ordinary Metheg (BIB'S) indicating the secondary 
tone, in the first open syllable two or more places from 
the primary tone, as, e. g., in D"jsn (G-en. 1, 27). 

B. The indispensable Metheg ("pan). 

a) with long vowel before Shewa, e. g., TV))il (Gen. 1,2). 

b) with long vowel before Maqqeph, e. g., "b~r\W (Gen. 
4, 25). 

c) with Sere in Nasog Ahor, e. g., 2n& (Prov. 12, 1). 

d) with a vowel before a Hateph, e. g., nte>3>l (Gen. 
1, 26). 



1 In the following article the primary accent or tone of Hebrew words 
will be marked by the sign — , e. g., D*jMn, unless there is some special 
reason for employing the proper accent marks. In the application of 
Metheg, two or more words connected by Maqqeph are treated as if 
they formed one word. 

2 S. Baer, Die Methegsetzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen dar- 
gesteilt, in Merx's Archiv fur wissenschaftliche Erforschung des alten 
Testaments, Bd. 1, Halle 1869, pp. 55—67 and 194—207. 
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e) with the vowel before the initial consonant of ITO, 
ren, e. g , n$y r (Gen. 1, 29). 

f) in the forms of the plural of JTO, e. g., D^PS, and in 

II. The heavy Metheg ("Q3 ana). 

A. with vowels. 

a) with the vowel of the article before a consonant with 
Shewa and without Dagesh, e. g., nDDOn (Lev. 3, 3). 

b) with the Pathah of H interrogative, e. g., ^KH J (Ex. 
2,7). 

c) in certain forms with a short vowel (including Pathah, 
Segol, short Hireq, and short Shureq) three places 
before the primary tone, provided this is marked with 
a disjunctive accent, e. g., tyOBh (Gen. 3, 8). 

d) in the second closed syllable before the tone with 
the vowels Segol, short Hireq or short Shureq 2 , when 
the first syllable before the tone contains Pathah 
or Segol, and the tone is marked by a disjunctive 
accent, e. g., rOBiinDn (Gen. 3, 24). 

e) with the first syllable of imperfects with Qames Ha- 
tuph before Maqqeph, e. g., ^fl«r*ia^ (Ps. 121, 8)~. 

f) with the Pathah of the forms sg-ft, D±nt with dis- 
junctive accent, 

g) with the Pathah of 'ITl and TW before Maqqeph and 
when accented with Pashta. 

h) with the vowel of the initial syllable of a number 
of miscellaneous forms, accented for the most part 
with Zarka. 

B. with Shewa in the initial syllable. 
1. — in the metrical books. 

a) with a Shewa three places before the tone, when the 
word is marked by a disjunctive accent without pre- 
ceding conjunctive, instead of on the following open 

syllable, e. g., 11^J> -n ?? ( Ps - 4 > 7 )- 

b) with the Shewa of the divine names ^TK (Tffff) and 



i The Metheg with n interrogative is regularly placed to the right of 
the vowel to distinguish the rt from the article, except in the poetical 
books: cf. Baer, op- cit., p. 196, ft. nt. 1/ 

J That Pathah. is not entirely excluded is shown by llrnan (Hos. 4, 17). 
For the second Metheg cf. Ill, A. a. 
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G*7\bn when they are accented with great Rebia 
without preceding conjunctive, accent,, e. g., Vj^ 1 (Ps. 
25, 2). 

c) with the Shewa of a word accented with Oleveyored, 
Great Rebia, or Dehi, without preceding conjunctive 
accent, provided at least one vowel intervenes, and 
this has not already Metheg, e. g., rrni (Ps. 1, 3). 

d) with ^ when accented with Munah. as conjunctive 
accent before Dehi. 

2. — in the other books of the Bible 

a) with the Shewa of words accented with Gershaim 
or Pazer without preceding conjunctive accent, when 
at least two vowels lie between Shewa and tone 
syllable, and the first has not already Metheg, e. g., 
D^ing-nKl (Gen. 10, 14). 

b) with the Shewa of words accented with Darga as 
second conjunctive accent before Rebia, with Kadma 
as second conjunctive accent before Pashta or Tebir, 
or with Munah as third conjunctive before Telisha, 
provided that at least one vowel lies between Shewa 
and the tone syllable, and that this vowel has not 
already Metheg, e. g., Q"bb& (Gen. 34, 21). 

III. The Euphonic Metheg (SWIJ5H ]\prb xyi). 

A. at the end of a word. 

a) with a final y preceded by Pathah in a word accented 
on the penult, when this word is connected by a 
conjunctive accent with a word accented on the first 
syllable, e. g., tf jn&»i (Gen. 24, 9). 

b) with a final guttural consonant of a word closely 
connected by Maqqeph or conjunctive accent with a 
Avord beginning with a guttural, e. g., ."port JT3a (Gen. 
44, 2). 

B. at the beginning of a word. 

a) in the closed initial syllable of certain dissyllabic 
words, e. g., »-fl (Ps. 71, 11). 
This classification is of course entitled to respect as repre- 
senting the views of the native Jewish grammarians, but it 
must be remembered that they were not the same men who 



1 "When Metheg is affixed to a composite Shewa it is placed between 
Shewa and vowel as here, cf. Baer, op. cit., p. 202, ft. nt. 
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invented the pointing, but later commentators on this pointing. 
They represent what they thought was the meaning of the 
various points at then- time, basing their conclusions in all 
probability not only on tradition, but also on their own in- 
dividual opinions K The body of rules for Metheg was a grad- 
ual growth, compiled from various sources. This is indicated 
by the variation of the manuscripts in its use, and by the 
fact that in the best and oldest manuscripts some of its most 
prominent uses are practically unknown, e. g., the use of Me- 
theg before a Hateph (I. B. d) 2 . There is no reason, there- 
fore, why the traditional view should be accepted simply be- 
cause it is traditional, its acceptance or rejection will depend 
largely on its ability to explain the actual phenomena. 

As a matter of fact the traditional classification of the 
uses of Metheg is not satisfactory. While there is a certain 
amount of justification for it in general, many of the details 
are not properly worked out and assimilated to the general 
scheme (cf. e. g., II. A. h, III. B. a). We find uses separated that 
belong together, and those which are quite different placed 
under the same heading. For example the Metheg in such 
forms as 1K23rn and that in those like 33J?rH are placed in 
different sub-classes of the heavy Metheg (viz., A, c, and A, 
d), though they evidently belong together. On the other hand 
the Metheg in the forms of the verbs ivn and Wl, e. g., nvp, 
is placed under the same general heading as the Metheg in 
forms like n&JT (viz. light Metheg B. d and B. e), though they 
are used to denote two entirely different things. Moreover 
the connection between the various kinds of Metheg is not 
made sufficiently clear, nor is the general principle underlying 
the use of the Metheg in all cases adequately emphasized. 
A more accurate and scientific classification of the various 
uses of Metheg is certainly to be desired. 

The underlying Principle. 

The general principle which underlies all the uses of Me- 
theg, according to the traditional explanation, is that of emphasis, 
but the emphasis is certainly not always an actual emphasis, 

i Of. C. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, London, 1897, pp. 462—465: B. Stade, Lehrbuch der 
Hebr. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1879, p. 54, § 50. 

2 Cf. Ginsburg, op. cit, pp. 469—778 passim. 

Vol. XXXII. Part I. 6 
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as is indicated by Baer's statement 1 , cf. I. B. b. The funda- 
mental use of Metheg seems to have been, not necessarily to 
emphasize, but to call special attention to; it was thus a sort 
of nota bene. The fact that the majority of the syllables 
marked with Metheg bore the secondary tone led to the idea 
that emphasis or lingering on the sound in question was the 
underlying signification of the sign. 

Considering this faculty of calling special attention to, to 
be fundamental, the chief uses of Metheg may be classed under 
three heads. It may be employed to call special attention to — 

a) a consonant, 

b) a vowel, 

c) an accent, or accented syllable. 

Metheg used to call attention to a Consonant. 

This Metheg corresponds to Baer's III. A. a and b. In 
both these cases the Metheg is placed under a final guttural 
to call special attention to it in positions where it would be 
likely to be slurred over. 

Metheg used to call attention to a Vowel. 

This Metheg calls special attention to a vowel which is 
likely to be mispronounced in the form in question, or which 
is irregular or out of place in the form. The vowel which is 
thus marked may be long or short. 

This Metheg is employed with a long vowel in the follow- 
ing cases, viz.: 

(1) It is used with a long final vowel in a closed syllable 
before Maqqeph, e. g., "hT\^ (Gen. 4, 25), ]&"?% (Gen. 
2, 16): in the first case without Metheg the reading would 
naturally be soth-l% while before Maqqeph a Sere regu- 
larly becomes Segol; cases like tO'D^ (Gen. 47, 29) and 
]an ^Jin5 (Gen. 3, 3), where there is no danger of a mistake 
without Metheg, have followed the analogy of the first 
two cases, the point of contact being that both sets of 
cases end in long vowels. 

(2) It is used with Sere which is to be retained in Nasog 
Ahor, e. g., njtt 3nS (Prov. 12, 1); without Metheg the 
reading would naturally be 3n& 



1 op. cit., p. 56, § 1. 
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(3) It is used with a long vowel before Shewa, the Shewa 
being silent as in JltShS (Gen. 46, 11), "ISKBta 1 ?! (Dan. 5, 
12), or vocal> as in nnvr (Gen. 1, 2), !J"£ (Gen. 22, 12), 
T!) (Gen. 3, 5). Here originally as in (1) the Metheg 
was used to prevent an improper pronunciation, e. g., 
JltthS or iod/a; cases like 'jn] 1 are due to an extension of 
the principle to all long vowels. In cases in which the 
Shewa is vocal, as it probably is in TINT}, IT, &c. *, the 
Metheg stands in the syllable which bears the secondary 
tone, and so came to be regarded as the sign of this 
tone. It is not impossible that the use of Metheg as 
an accentual sign originated with cases like these. 

(4) It is used in the forms of DV-13 and in N3K to insure 
the pronunciation battim, anna instead of bottim, onnd. 

This Metheg is employed with a short vowel in the follow- 
ing cases, viz.: 

(1) It is used in the forms of iTH and HTI to call special 
attention to the i vowel before T\ and n where we should 
expect Segol or Pathali, e. g., .T.T, fTIT, &c; the Me- 
theg in forms like nvw (Gen. 26, 3), .Till (Gen. 12, 2), 
rem (Gen. 20, 7), is probably due to the analogy of the 
more numerous forms with Hireq. 

(2) 2 It is used to call special attention to an o vowel in a 
situation where it might be mistaken for a, e. g.. ^"JTIK 
(Nu. 23, 7), -h-T^l (Nu. 22, 11, 17), D'BftJ? and ZMhV in 
numerous instances. Here the Qames of the first syllable 
would naturally have been read a, as it stands in an 
open syllable. The use of the Metheg with Qames Ha- 
tuph was also extended to cases in which this vowel 
stood before Shewa. In certain imperative forms with 
o in the first syllable Metheg was employed to call atten- 
tion to the unusual vocalization, o instead of the regular 
i, e. g., iTlOtf (Ps. 86, 2). In certain infinitive and imper- 
fect forms with suffix ?J— , Metheg was used with Qames 
to call special attention to the fact that the regular 5 
(Holem) of the infinitive had been changed to 6 (Qames 



i Cf. F. E. Konig, Historisch-kritisches Lehrg. der Hebr. Spr-, Leipzig, 
1881. lte H., pp. 111—118. 

2 JFor a discussion of the pronunciation of the Qames in these forms 
cf. Konig, op. cit, pp. .104 — 111. 
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Hatuph), e. g., ^V$tb i (1 Sam. 15, 1), *\r$> (1 Sam. 24, 
11), *|BfoB^ (Gen. 32, 18). The extension of "this Metheg 
to the infinitive form 1"DJ>3 (Jos. 4, 7) is apparently 
without special reason, as 6 is the regular vowel in such 
forms; possibly it is due to formal analogy with the im- 
peratives like <*n»#. The fact that Metheg was ordi- 
narily employed to mark a long Qames before Shew a, 
would naturally lead to a confusion between 6 and a, 
and this is doubtless the reason why the Metheg with 
o is preserved only in exceptional cases. The Metheg 
with b in forms like I^JfB, *frjJB does not belong here, but 
under the accentual Metheg (cf. below p. 85). 

(3) In the forms of the divine name 'OIK with prefixed par- 
ticles, Metheg is used with the Pathah of the particle 
in all cases where the X is written without Hateph, to 
call attention to the fact that Pathah is the proper 
vowel here, and not Qames (a) even though the X has appar- 
ently quiesced, e. g., "»i'7«l, y'lVb, , j'isa, &c: so also with 
similar forms of niPP, viz., ffflT'l, fflrrt, flirts, &c, because 
they were read "tfWI, &c. 

(4) In the word "'ItfK, a Metheg is employed after the 
Shewa to indicate that it is vocal, viz., nBftJ 2 (Ps. 1, 1), 
and elsewhere. 

Accentual Metheg. 

The third and most common use of the Metheg is to call 
attention, not to the vowel itself to which it is affixed, but to 
the fact that the vowel bears a special stress. This use may 
have originated from the fact that in certain forms the Me- 
theg marked a vowel which bore the secondary accent (cf. 
above pp. 83, 80). This use may be subdivided as follows. 



It is employed with a full vowel in the first open syllable 
two or more places before the tone to denote a secondary 
accent. This is Baer's so called ordinary Metheg (I. A.). 
Exemples are fflKn (Gen. 1, 27), ipKS (Gen. 10, 18), nilhnjjnD 



i Baer-Delitzsch lias fjntfn'? with Hateph Qames; this is an additional 
indication of the o quality of the preceding Qames. 
2 For the Metheg with Pathah cf. below p. 94. 
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(Ezek. 42, 5), rujK-tfa (Gen. 7, 1), Vhrmaj? (Gen. 35, 20). The 
vowel of the open syllable is usually long as in the examples 
cited, but it may also be short as in "iSlJ^fi (2 Sam. 5, 11), 
^D? (Jos. 14, 1). 

This ordinary Metheg, however, includes a great deal more 
than Baer states. He enumerates cases like inihnM (Gen. 4, 8) 
and 1&JM (Gen. 12, 2) under this head, but places cases like 
"rS»n (Gen. 4, 12) and m»i (Gen. 22, 13) under the so-called 
indispensable Metheg. This latter class of cases, and all cases 
in fact in which Metheg is employed with a vowel before a 
Hateph such as e. g., n^n (Gen. 8, 5), njjns (Gen. 18, 13), 
"inert (Job. 17, 9), &c, are simply examples of forms with the 
ordinary Metheg. These forms are to be read, ta-a-bod, ne- 
'e-haz, ha-a-st-ri, gd-ha-qah, u-fo-hdr, &c. 

In the case of forms beginning with copulative 1 the usage 
varies. Many such forms are without Metheg under 1, as e. g., 
nij5D^ (Gen. 1, 10), 1D:» (Gen. 19, 15), V?B>1 (Gen. 19, 30), nnstM 
(Gen. 12, 16), &c. Other forms again, particularly those with 
sibilants after the 1 take the Metheg with \ the following 
consonant having Hateph Pathah, e. g., intl (Gen. 2, 12), rnb>} 
(Lev. 25, 34), yD^f(Num. 23, 18)" 31$ (Ps".' 55, 22), Dg^ (Ps. 
28, 9), &c. In the first case the forms are probably meant to 
be read td-miq-tieh, ukh-mo, uS-te, uS-fa-hoth, the to being 
regarded as short, and forming one syllable with the following 
consonant; thus there is no open syllable two or more places 
before the tone to receive Metheg. In the second case the 
forms, as is shown still more clearly by the use of the Hateph, 
are intended to be read u-za-liav, u-sa-dheh, ii-qa-rav, ii-ra-'em, 
the u being probably regarded as long, and forming by itself 
an open syllable, which being two places before the tone takes 
Metheg. The inconsistency in the use of Metheg with ? may 
be due to the fact that it was pronounced u by some and u 
by others, one tradition being preserved in one case, and the 
other in another, or it may be due to the fact the 1 was pro- 
nounced u only before sibilants and certain other consonants. 

Cases in which the vowel a of the article takes Metheg 
before a consonant with Shewa, and cases in which the a of 
the inteiTogative n takes Metheg are also to be classed here, 
the Metheg in all these cases marking the secondary tone in 
tke first open syllable with full vowel two or more places back 
from the tone. Such forms as itDSDn (Lev. 3, 3), Ohbtl (Lev. 
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25, 32), D^TlBSS (Ex. 7, 27), r$DO^ (Jer. 31, 21), are to be read 
ha-me-Jcas-seh, hd-le-uii-iim, ba-ge-far-de-'im, la-me-sil-lah *; forms 
like nfaon 2 (G-en. 18,17), niipn (Gen. 34, 31), lft*n (Ex.2, 
7), D|nn (Job. 1, 9), are to be read ha-me-kas-seh, hd-ke-zo-nah, 
hd-e-lekh, ha-hin-nam. 

Tbe Metheg is not used in tbe above cases when yod is the 
consonant immediately following the article or interrogative 
particle, e. g., &lh\T\ (Gen. 33, 5), nnj?Tn (Gen. 29, 5), &c; nor in 
cases like Bjtans (isiu. 35, 8), T\J>b (Ps. 144, 1), *)«n (Gen. 18, 13), 
">5£?n (Job. 22, 13), where the tone is on the syllable immediately 
following; nor in cases where the syllable adjoining the article 
or interrogative particle has already what Baer calls the usual 
Metheg as, e. g., yltjtorno (2Ki. 9, 11), D5Tl«n (Num. 32, 6)*. 
In the first of these exceptions the yod forms a diphthong 
with the preceding a, viz., hai-la-dhim, hai-dha-Um, so that we 
have what was regarded as a closed syllable two places or 
more before the tone, and hence no Metheg. In the second 
series of exceptions no Metheg is used because the a of n 
stands immediately before the tone; forms in which n precedes 
a consonant with Shewa are to be read as dissyllabic, viz., 
ham- at, laq-rav, hav-adh, &c. In the third series of exceptions, 
the Metheg stands on the syllable which was preferred as the 
place of the secondary tone: in the first example ham probably 
forms a closed syllable, viz., bd-ham-Su-ga; in the second, ha is 
only one place before the secondary tone 5 . In the case of 
n interrogative, moreover, no Metheg is employed in those 
forms in which Daghesh is placed in the consonant following 

1 It is not impossible to regard the first syllable of forms with the 
article like nssen as having an initial closed syllable, viz. ham-has-seh; 
and forms like BVan (Nu. 35, 8) in which the first syllable is certainly 
closed, viz. ham-'at, and hence without Metheg, might seem to point 
that way. The Metheg would then belong under the second subdivision 
of accentual Metheg (cf. below). The difficulty with this view, however, 
is that it offers no explanation of the absence of Metheg in forms like 

2 Cf. above p. 79, ft. nt. 1 

3 "Written with Metheg, viz., B»»n by Yan der Hooght, 1705. This 
writing indicates the pronunciation ha-me-'at, the Metheg being the 
ordinary accentual Metheg. 

4 Van der Hooght has OS'risn with the second variety of accentual 
Metheg described below. 

5 Cf. Baer op, cit. p. 58, § 7. 
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the n. The a in these forms was of course regarded as standing 
in a closed syllable, hence no Metheg. 

II. 

Metheg is employed in a number of cases in a closed syl- 
lable 1 with the vowels of the article, 1 consecutive, the pre- 
position )fi, the reflexive prefix fii"l, with a vowel before a 
doubled consonant, and with the vowel of certain particles 
and constructs before Maqqeph; e. g., "WiSH (Q-en. 10, 18), 
!|J?D^1 (Gen. 3, 8), V$-W_a (Gen. 17, 12), tt^nn (Ex. 14, 13), 
^qW« (Gen. 32, 27), njs-hyhx (Ex. 16, 9), D3S1«-"11»» (Deut. 
11, 14), &c. According to Baer this Metheg is used only in 
the third syllable before the tone with the short vowels a, i, 
e, u 2 when the first syllable before the tone has Shewa, and 
the word in question has a disjunctive accent. It is true that 
this variety of Metheg is used chiefly under the above con- 
ditions, but it does not seem to be confined to them, e. g., 
rr%rnD (Gen. 30, 16), niDipsrr'aD (Ezr. l, 4), nftarrty. (Ex. 
29,' 21),' nssnjl (Gen. 6, 6), VwVartn (Job. 30, 14), &c. 

This use of Metheg is probably due to the fact that a 
special stress fell on the vowel in each of these cases. That 
the article and 1 conversive bore originally a strong stress is 
indicated by the doubling of the following consonant 3 . It is 
also quite natural for a special stress to fall on the heavy 
prefix nn and on the vowel before a doubling, and on the 
final syllable (i. e. the original tone syllable) of a construct. 
Why a special stress should fall on proclitic prepositions and 
particles, except in the case of ]D which for the most part 
comes under the head of a vowel before a doubled consonant, 
the nun being regularly assimilated, is not entirely clear. 



i Olshausen apparently regards this Metheg as accentual, cf. Lehr- 
buch der Hebr. Sprache, Braunschweig, 1861, p. 88, e, 1. 

2 According to Baer the vowel o, Qames Hatuph, is not included 
here, because Qames with Metheg is ordinarily long Qames and con- 
fusion would therefore have resulted, e. g., nir)?»- ! » (Gen. 7, 11) &c. All 
the examples given by Baer (op. cit, p. 199, § 27) are cases in which 
the o vowel is the vowel of bs. As it would be quite natural for the 
word meaning "all" to have a special stress, Baer's explanation of the 
regular absence of Metheg with this word is quite plausible. 

3 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Grundrifi der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitisehen Sprachen, Berlin, 1908, Bd. 1, p. 107, v. 
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The fact that Metheg is not employed with the vowels in 
question in all cases would seem to indicate that they did not 
always bear a special stress. This stress was ordinarily pre- 
served by tradition only in cases where the syllable in question 
was the only other syllable of special prominence in the word 
besides the tone syllable. No Metheg was employed when 
the accent of a word was a conjunctive accent, as in that 
case the secondary tone was not so prominent. 

Whenever there is an open syllable two places from the 
tone in a word of the form prescribed above, it regularly takes 
the Metheg according to rule, but in this case the Metheg is 
also affixed to the preceding syllable, e. g., "Tj?3>M (Gen. 22, 9), 
rex'BJVI (Hab. 3, 6), DnnS2 (Gen. 43, 16), *&■&*, (Gen. 32, 27), 
&c. The Metheg in the open syllable in these examples may 
be due to the fact that it has become a fixture with the 
vowel before a Hateph, and so was retained in spite of the 
fact that the secondary tone falls on another syllable, or it 
may be that we have here a combination of two conflicting 
traditions, one school of Massorites preferring to place the 
secondary accent on the emphatic closed syllable 1 , the other 
preferring the regular method of accenting the first open syl- 
lable two or more places back from the tone. When the 
Hateph stands under a consonant which is not identical w r ith 
the one that follows, and the vowel that precedes the Hateph 
is Holem, no Metheg is employed in the syllable before Holem, 
e. g., r6mn (Gen. 24, 11), l^iM (Neh. 7, 64), i»^"iV. (Gen. 19, 
22). In this case there appears to have been no doubt as 
to the place for the secondary tone, the long vowel seeming 
to all the most emphatic element outside of the syllable with 
primary tone. 

The forms with copulative 1 which Baer includes here, e. g., 
in^ (Gen. 13, 15), T5359? (Gen. 27, 29), *j3:>BOJ (Deut. 6, 7), 
&c, are perhaps properly classed under this head, } taking 
the secondary accent for the same reason as the preposition 
?$?; in this case the u is short, and the forms are to be read 
iil-zar-'a-ka, um-ba-ra-khe-klia, iiv-sokh-be-kha, &c. It is also 



1 That the Metheg in the closed syllable is the more original of the 
two is indicated by the fact that Metheg before a Hateph is rarely used 
in the best manuscripts, while the other occurs in a number of cases. 
Cf. Ginsburg, op. cit. pp. 474, 675, 731. 
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possible, however, that the u is long, and that the Metheg 
marks the secondary tone in an open syllable, vix., u-le-zar- 
'a-kha, u-me-bd-ra-khe-kha (cf. below p. 92), u-ve-Sokh-be-khd, 
&c; if this is so these forms belong under (I). 

III. 

Metheg is employed in the first of two closed syllables con- 
nected by Maqqeph with a word accented on the first syllable, 
provided this accent is disjunctive, e. g., ]nj?-r\»"!J3 (Gen. 4, 16), 
W~fel (Gen. 4, 26), 1S~I3S«1 (Gen. 33, 11),* &c. "The Metheg 
seems to indicate that the secondary tone, which would natur- 
ally fall on the syllable which is accented when the word is 
authotone, i. e.. on the last syllable, has been retracted to the 
preceding syllable in order to prevent the secondary and pri- 
mary accents from standing in adjoining syllables. Cases like 
i^-an (Gen. 31, 32), V?"nfc*3 (G" en - 7, 2), ^frlttl (G- en - 28, 4), 
&c. belong here; the secondary tone is retracted in spite of 
the syllable le before the primary tone, as is shown by the 
Segol for Sere. When the accent of the word after Maqqeph 
was a conjunctive accent, the secondary accent on the preced- 
ing word was not so prominent and so was not specially 
marked, e. g., tfJ-TjVnn.n (Gen. 6, 9), nvvnntttt (Gen. 7, 22), &c. 

Those forms of the Hithpael which Baer includes here, e. g., 
n3|nnan (Gen. 3, 24), l§jy? f 9 5 (Gen. 6, 6), &c, really belong 
under the preceding heading; forms with 1 copulative such as 
UEOru (Jer. 3, 25), wi-inD? (Is. 45, 14), &c, are perhaps best 
considered as belonging under (I), u being long and constitut- 
ing an open syllable, viz., ii-the-kas-se-nu, u-se-har-kush. 

Under this head are also to be classed the forms \T1 and 
TN before Maqqeph, e. g., "YIK-\T} (Gen. ] , 3), "Ip^" 1 !?,;! (Gen. 
1, 5), I'f-'IV} (Gen. 5, 18). 

Of a similar character, moreover, is the Metheg in the first 
syllable of an o imperfect followed by Maqqeph in which the 
5 has been shortened to 6, e. g., ijT^tSjV (Job. 24, 14), "iDtf; 
^jnKS (Ps. 121, 8). In all such cases the o has lost the tone 
and the Metheg is employed to emphasize the fact that the 
secondary tone is on the first and not on the second syllable. 
In these forms, however, the Metheg is always employed 
without regard to the accentuation of the following word as 
it has come to be regarded as the regular sign of an imper- 
fect with 6 in the second syllable, on account of the contrast 
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with the Metheg in such forms as intr^y (Jos. 18, 20), which 
calls special attention to the fact that the imperfect has an o 
in spite of the Maqqeph. 

IV. 

Metheg is employed with a syllable containing Shewa in a 
variety of cases (cf. II. B. above page 79 f.) to indicate that 
some special stress falls on this syllable. The reason for the 
special accentuation of such syllables seems to be entirely a 
musical one, and as the musical value of the accents is lost, it 
is, of course, useless to speculate as to the exact value of the 
Metheg. All that can be said is that it denoted a special 
stressing of a usually unstressed syllable » in certain melodies. 

Exceptional uses of Metheg. 

The various uses of the Metheg enumerated above do not 
exhaust all the instances in which it is employed. There are 
a number of cases in which it is difficult to say what is the 
reason for the addition of the Metheg. 

In the first place are to be noted the Methegs used in an 
initial closed syllable immediately before the tone syllable, 
e. g., ybv (Gen. 36, 23), wrmfrj (Ps. 14, l), isTi (Ps. 71, 11), irian 
(Ps. 65, 5), ni-iy (Nu. 31, 12), ■OTT (Jer. 12, 16), JTDB^ (Eze'k. 
42, 13), &c. These Baer groups under the euphonic Metheg, 
but his explanation of their significance as a class is not satis- 
factory. 

It is not impossible that in some cases the sign was used 
to call attention to a short vowel. This was perhaps the case 
in the Edomite proper names n)bs, )))v (Gen. 36, 23; 40). Here 
some probably pronounced a long vowel in the first syllable 
as is indicated by the LXX equivalents of TYbs, viz., TtoXw, 
TaXwn, F<o\av: the Massorites on this supposition would have 
used the Metheg to call especial attention to the fact that 
they preferred the pronunciation with short vowel. 

In some cases, whatever was the original meaning of the 
sign, some Massorites undoubtedly regarded the Metheg as 
indicating a secondary tone in a closed syllable, as is shown by 

i Cf. Baer, op. cit, p. 202, § 35; p. 203, § 37; p. 205, § 40, all near 
end of paragraph. 
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the fact that the following consonant is in some MSS. pointed 
with a Chateph, e. g., "TOP (Ps. 65, 5, Baer-Del.), JJ^JJ (Prov. 
30, 17, Baer-Del.). 

The Metheg in forms like "0*n is regarded by Baer as an 
additional sign of the absence of the Daghesh in the initial 
consonant of the second syllable, which view is not impossible. 
The spirantic value of the third consonant, due to the vowel 
that originally stood before it, but which has been syncopated, 
would naturally lead to the idea that the preceding Shewa 
was vocal, and hence that the syllable before the Shewa was 
open. To indicate this view Metheg was employed. 

The forms '•rw and ''IT} accented with Pashta are perhaps 
to be classed with these forms, if they indeed form one class, 
inasmuch as they have Metheg in what is apparently a 
closed syllable preceding the tone. It may be, however, that 
these forms, in the melody indicated by Pashta, were to be 
read ua-ie-M, ua-ie-hi. 

In the second place the words ?J3?"]1, D3Jf"W take Metheg 
with the Pathah under T when the words have a disjunctive 
accent, viz.. Tjni, BSJpJL- It is not impossible that this Metheg 
was employed to call attention to the short vowel of the hrst 
syllable, and to prevent the pronunciation zd-ra-kha; -khem, 
to which the combinations zar-'a-kha, -Mem would tend to be 
reduced in order to obviate the difficulty occasioned by the 
occurrence of both J7 and spirated 3 in close proximity. 

Examples of individual forms with peculiar Methegs are, 
e. g., •>n l ?i? i (Job. 40, 4), I^JSJ (Gen. 32, 18), D^JDI (2 Chr. 14, 
6), Jin' S'S!} (Prob. 30, 33). In vbp the Metheg may have 
been placed under b to indicate that the accent is not on the 
syllable marked with the prepositive accent, but on the second 
syllable. In ^aS" 1 the Metheg with J marks the short o; the 
Metheg in the first syllable is perhaps due to the irregular pro- 
nunciation of 1 Several of the imperfect forms of tfiS have 
a spirated 1, viz., "It?5B"> and tfJBni (1 Sam. 25, 20), doubtless 
following the analogy of the perfect where ) regularly has this 
pronunciation, viz., KftB &c. This pronunciation may have 
given rise to the Metheg in the first syllable just as the spirantic 
value of the third consonant may have done so in the forms 
like "0"W explained above. In D^^UDl it is not impossible that 
the Metheg, by an extension of the use of the accentual Me- 
theg to a closed syllable, may be intended to mark the second- 
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ary accent in the second syllable before the tone 1 . In tOSV 
3^ the Metheg is perhaps intended for the so-called euphonic 
Metheg (Baer III. A. I). 

Repetition of Metheg. 

In a number of cases two or more Methegs occur in the 
same word or series of words connected by Maqqeph. 

When two or more syllables precede a Metheg denoting the 
secondary tone, the first open syllable two or more places be- 
fore the syllable with Metheg takes an additional Metheg to 
denote what might be called a tertiary accent; e. g., "^ItO'liJ'Kn 
(Num. 26, 31), ffli'DWIlM (Ezek. 42, 5), n^OKl. (Gen. 12, 3), 
■-nbgni (Gen. 9, 11). niOnKM (Gen. 24, 48),' ajj^r^ (Gen. 
34, 25), &c. 

When one of the elements discussed under the second sub- 
division of the accentual Metheg (cf. above p. 87 f.) occurs two 
places or more before a Metheg denoting the secondary tone, 
it may take a second Metheg just as if the first Metheg de- 
noted the primary accent, e. g., DDVYDI^nsa (Is. 55, 9), DJTrinjDStt 
(Ps. 18, 46), &c. This Metheg denotes a tertiary accent as in 
the first case. 

A Metheg which for any of the reasons already stated falls 
on a short vowel in a closed syllable may be retained immed- 
iately before a Metheg which precedes a Hateph, e. g., "JpJ>J.l 
(Gen. 22, 9), njqaa (Gen. 15, 1), unless the Metheg stands with 
Holem, e. g., niNifri (Gen. 24, 11) [cf. above p. 11]. 

Occasionally an open syllable preceding a syllable with Me- 
theg before a Hateph also takes a Metheg for one of the 
reasons just stated, e. g., 5j*Ob' (Ex. 23, 5, Mantua). In the 
form ins^O (Ex. 22, 28, Mantua) both second and third open 
syllable before the tone are marked by Metheg, indicating 
doubtless a combination of two traditions with regard to the 
place of the secondary tone. 

The Metheg that marks a long or short vowel as such 
without regard to tone may stand before a Metheg which 
marks the secondary tone, e. g., iniTD^n (Deut, 29, 12), ^vh\ 
(Deut. 26, 19), b^mjrbs (Ezek. 47, 12)' &c. When, however^ 
a syllable containing such a Metheg is preceded by a syllable 
which should take the Metheg denoting the secondary tone, 



1 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundrig, p. 103, y, oa. 
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the accentual Metheg is omitted, e. g., Dl^lfoJ? (]STu. 9, 3), 
iTrp-&6l (Gen. 9, 15), &c. The non-accentual Metheg is here 
apparently treated as if it had accentual value, these cases 
following the analogy of instances like n!J l 7D"' , 3 (Gen. 6, 13), 
where the Metheg, whatever it may have stood for originally, 
certainly marks the secondary tone. 

Words ending in a final guttural and consisting of two 
closed syllables, which are joined by Maqqeph to a word with 
a disjunctive accent on the first syllable, may take an accentual 
Metheg with the vowel of the first syllable (cf. above p. 89), 
and a Metheg under the guttural (cf. above p. 82), e. g., 
tt'rnjM (Gen. 34, 16), ^SXfi (Gen. 24, 7), tf-nan (Hos. 4, 17). 

In )?"N l r , 3 i (2 Sam. 23, 5) the Metheg may in both cases 
mark the long vowel before Maqqeph; the one with , 3, however, 
may be accentual. For the two Methegs in *$2p\ (Gen. 32, 
18) cf. above p. 91. 

Occasionally three Methegs are found in the same word, 
e. g., *ntJ$BO* (Is. 22, 19, Mantua), tfnnntfrn (2Ki. 5, 8)2. 
Here the Metheg nearest the end of the word indicates the 
secondary tone according to rule, and the preceding complex 
of syllables tales two Methegs just as if the secondary tone 
were primary (cf. above p. 92). 

Confusion in the Use and Interpretation of Metheg. 

The variety of uses to which the Metheg was put would 
naturally lead to a certain amount of inconsistency in its 
application to the text of the Old Testament, and also to a 
certain amount of confusion as to the meaning of the sign 
after its application, especially as this was not the work of one 
man working at one time, but of a large number working at 
different times and under various influences. Inconsistencies 
and misunderstandings, therefore, are to be expected, and in 
spite of the fact that the rules for its application were in all 



i This pointing is given by Olshausen, Lehrbuch, p. 89. No Metheg 
js employed in either case in the Mantua edition, Van der Hooght,.or 
Baer-Delitzsch. 

2 If this form is to be read 'nlinntfrt (cf. Burney, Notes on Bebr. text 
of the Book of Kings, Oxford, 1903, pp.208, 280; also Stade and Schwally 
The Books of Kings in SBOT ed. by Prof. Paul Haupt, Leipzig, 1904, 
p. 201), then the Metheg of the first syllable is like the first Metheg in 
forms like 1j?3?M above. 
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probability thoroughly worked over and systematized at a later 
period, some of these still remain. 

From the fact that the Metheg was employed to call atten- 
tion to both long and short vowels, it happens that it was 
used not only with a long Qames, but sometimes also with a 
Qames Hatuph (cf. above p. 83 £). The Jewish grammarians, 
however, considered that every Qames marked with Metheg 
indicated an a, hence they read I^S, !j"$B, ^"HIX, D^Bhj?, &c, 
pa-o-lo, pd-ol-khd, 'd-rd-li, qd-dd-Sim, &c, respectively 1 . 

From the fact that it may stand in both open and closed 
syllables, it was sometimes doubtful as to which was the char- 
acter of the syllable in which it stood when the vowel marked 
with Metheg was followed by a simple Shewa. Therefore it 
happens that a long vowel with Metheg before Shewa e. g., 
nrpn, IIEN), ?JT, ''jnj, &c, is regularly considered by the Jewish 
grammarians as standing in a closed syllable 2 , viz., hdi-thah, 
&c, though it is more likely that the syllable is open and the 
Shewa vocal, viz., hd-ie-thah, &c. 3 On the other hand certain 
cases in which we have a closed syllable with short vowel and 
Metheg followed by silent Shewa are considered by the Masso- 
rites as open syllables, the Shewa being therefore vocal, e. g., 
HJiT (G-en. 18, 18)< and .THn (Lev. 7, 33)*, and certain of the 
forms mentioned on page 13 f., e. g., "inan (Ps. 65, 5), iJ^Pi 
(Prob. 30, 17), which are evidently to be read according to 
certain Massorites ii-he-ieh, ti-he-ieh, ti-va-liar, ti-la-ag. The 
fact that, in a combination of forms like n\T, rPIT with a pre- 
ceding word by Maqqeph, no Metheg is used in the final open 
syllable of the first word, e. g., rPIV"s6 (Gen. 9, 15), seems to 
indicate that the Metheg in the second word was considered 
an accentual Metheg. That the Massorites were not always 
certain as to whether the Metheg stood in an open or closed 
syllable when the vowel was short is shown by the form 'HBW, 
which was mai'ked with Metheg in the first syllable; viz., ^Bto. 
Whatever may have been the original meaning of the Metheg 
here, it was considered as marking an open syllable by the 
Massorites, and a special Metheg was often placed after the 

i Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrciische Grammatik, 28 *« Aufl., Leipzig, 
1909, p. 52, v- 

2 Gesenius-Kautzsch, op. cit. p. 68, i, 

3 Cf. Konig, Lehrgebaude 1, pp. Ill — 118. 

4 Cf. Baer, op. cit., p. 65, ft. nt. 2. 
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Shewa to show without a doubt that the intended reading 
was 'a-Se-re and not 'aS-rt, as would be possible if the pointing 
were simply 'HEW. 

Cases in which we have two accentual Methegs in adjacent 
syllables, the second usually standing before a Hateph vowel, 
are perhaps, as we have seen, due to a combination of two 
traditions as to the proper place for the Metheg (cf. pp. 92, 88). 

Use of Hatephs after Metheg. 

There seems to have been a tendency that was not com- 
pletely carried out, to mark vocal Shewa after Metheg by a 
Hateph. This tendency seems to have originated from the 
close association of Metheg with a following Hateph in words 
where the Hateph stands under a guttural, where of course 
it is quite regular, as, e. g., in nfe>5{3 (Gen, 1, 26), rftKS (Gen. 
14, 10), T^TM (Gen. 9, 21), rtjjrjS (Gen. 18, 13), ffj?i# "(Gen. 4, 
10), fiOgn (Gen. 42, 16), &c. From such cases it was extended 
to forms in which the consonant following the Metheg was 
not a guttural, Hateph Pathah being employed except in the 
vicinity of an u or o vowel or of a labial consonant, when 
Hateph Qames is used; e. g., 7\2% (Ex. 3, 18), t ? v pr6;i (Gen. 1, 
18), nnn (Gen. 2, 12), ntpb (Gen. 2, 24), -inert (Job." 17, 9), nj>»t? 
(Ps. 39, 'l3), fyi) (Gen. 2*9, 3), !jn^(5 (Gen.'W, 13). This use 
of Hateph we find extended by some authorities to cases in 
which the Shewa is certainly not vocal, e. g., pnS? (Gen. 21, 6), 
fpignn (Jer. 22, 15], "TDK (Job. 29, 25), &c. 

In the case of Shewa following non-guttural consonants, the 
Hateph is the rule according to some grammarians with a 
consonant which has lost the doubling preceded by Pathah, 
e. g., in^Kfll (Jud. 16, 16), &bn (Ps. 113, 1), &c, and also with 
a consonant after any vowel, when the same consonant is 
repeated immediately, e. g., ET"qb (Ps. 68, 7), sjrMj? (Gen. 27, 
13), &c. Here the use of the Hateph has been carried to 
greater lengths than elsewhere, though even in this case there 
are exceptions 1 . 

1 These rules, though said to be rules of Ben Asher, are not supported 
by the evidence of the best manuscripts. Still they represent the ideas 
of certain of the grammarians, and as such are worthy of note: cf. Ge- 
senius-Kautzsch op. cit. p. 55 foil., Ginsburg, Introd. p. 466 ; T. 0. Foote, 
Some Unwarranted Innovations in the text of the Hebrew Bible, JHU. 
Circs. No. 163, June, 1903, p. 71 f. 
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Baer's rule that Metheg always stands with a vowel which 
precedes a Hateph unless the consonant hetween them is 
doubled, results from the fact that in all cases except those 
in which the Hateph follows a guttural, the Hateph is due to 
the Metheg and not vice versa. 

Relation between Metheg and Daghesh. 

In a number of cases the Metheg seems to stand in 
some relation with Daghesh, particularly with the Daghesh 
which represents an accentual doubling, such as the Da- 
ghesh following the article. As both signs have a similar 
signification, both denoting an emphasis of some sort, a 
Daghesh does not usually follow Metheg, as in that case 
they would both emphasize the same vowel. The two signs 
are often mutually exclusive. This fact appears most clearly 
in the case of n interrogative. Here when the n is pointed 
with Pathah it regularly takes Metheg, e. g., nMon (Gen. 
18,17), &c. [cf. above p. 85 f.], but in a certain number of 
cases, chiefly with Shewa after the initial consonant of the 
word to which n is profixed, Daghesh stands in this consonant 
instead, e. g., M^JJ^SSn (Gen. 18, 21), ag«5 (Lev. 10, 19), n&fn 
(Nu. 13, 20), Dnwn (1 Sam. 10, 24), &c. A similar relation 
between the Metheg and the Daghesh was perhaps felt also 
in the case of the article and 1 conversive. Compare for 
example HMOn (Lev. 3, 3), «rn$Bh (Gen. 21, 14), with Pnjjen 
(Ecc. 10, 18), 10^31 (Gen. 26, 29),""&c. 

"We find Metheg instead of Daghesh also in some instances 
in which the Daghesh represents a real doubling. Compare, 
for examples, D^tflD (Jon. 4, 11), bbil (Ps. 113, 1). 

In a number of cases, however, in spite of this antithesis we 
find both Metheg and Daghesh together, e. g., cases like 
•0?«n (Gen. 10, 18), lyotih (Gen. 3, 8), in which both Metheg 
and Daghesh emphasize the same thing, viz., that the vowel 
of the article or 1 conversive has a secondary stress, and cases 
like ij#>IPK (Gen. 32, 27), ninao (Gen. 19, 34), W a ?-l (Gen. 4, 
24), "b']m (Gen. 23, 9), &c, in which the Daghesh "indicated 
simply a doubled consonant and had no accentual meaning, 
and hence Metheg was affixed to the preceding vowel to in- 
dicate that it bore the secondary tone. 

While it seems probably that this antithesis between Me- 
theg and Daghesh was recognized, and made use of to a 
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certain extent, it was certainly never generally applied to the 
text of the Old Testament, doubtless because it served no 
special purpose. It is not impossible, however, that on this 
antithesis is based the use of the sign Raphe (cf. below p. 23). 

Relation between Metheg and the Musical Accents. 

One of the most important points of difference, according 
to Baer, between the so-called light and heavy Metheg is that 
the light Metheg may be changed into certain conjunctive 
accents, e. g., Q'lXn (Gen. 2, 19) instead of Diijn, while the 
heavy Metheg is never supplanted in this way. 

It is to be noted, however, that even when according to 
what appear to be the Massoretic rules, such change is pos- 
sible, it is not by any means always made 1 . Moreover the 
Metheg in a closed syllable immediately before the tone which 
may become a conjunctive accent as in ^rV!"^3 (Is. 26, 14), 
W3VIK1 (1 Chr. 28, 1 1), is certainly different from the ordinary 
accentual Metheg in an open syllable two or more places from 
the tone. So the fact that two Methegs may be replaced by 
a conjunctive accent does not necessarily show that they are 
of the same character. 

The fact that the so-called heavy Metheg is not ordinarily 
changed to a conjunctive accent may be due to the difference 
in the character of the forms in which it is found. In most 
cases it occurs in a closed syllable, while the so-called light 
Metheg ordinarily occurs in an open syllable. 

That the so-called heavy Metheg may occasionally become 
a conjunctive accent is shown by such forms as, 'JSp,! 1 ? (Gen. 
24, 7) for ^"llb, SjtaBh (Ezra 4, 1) for tytSBh, ^"IIVUS (Deut. 
3, 24) for ^irri«, &c, where the Metheg is replaced by the 
so-called Methiga 2 . 

The difference between forms with Metheg and those with 
a conjunctive accent is probably one of a more or less musical 
recitation of the word; Metheg indicating simply a stress or 
emphasis of some kind, the conjunctive accent, a stress plus 
some musical modulation. It is not impossible that the reason 



i Of. W. Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation of the , . . Prose 
Books of the O. T, Oxford, 1887, pp. 67, 73, 80, 81, 91, 97, 109, 110, 111; 
A Treatise on the Accentuation of the . . . Poetical Books of the 0. T., 
Oxford, 1881, pp. 57, 70, 86, 88. 

2 Of. "SViokes, Accent, of Prose Books, pp. 81, 82. 
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the Metheg is replaced by the conjunctive accent, instead 01 
standing together with it, is in the first instance a mechanical 
one, to avoid the heaping up of diacritical points, as almost 
all these conjunctive accents are placed below the consonant 
in the same position as Metheg. Compare for example DIKil 
with Metheg, with DIKil, DIKn, DIKH, fflMn, tn»f\, with Munah, 

O" T*jT* Tin' T T <T' IT VT' T T T I w ' 

Merha, Mehuppakh, Mayela, and Azla respectively. 

Other Signs derived from Metheg. 

Numerous as are the uses of the Metheg which have been 
enumerated, the category of its activities has not yet been ex- 
hausted. There are several other diacritical marks which are 
identical with Metheg in form and which seem to be simply 
extensions of the uses of Metheg proper. These diacritical 
marks are Silluq, Paseq l , and Raphe (?). 

The fundamental use of Metheg, as we have seen, was to 
call special attention to something, and the things to which 
it ordinarily called the attention were three in number, viz., 
a consonant, a vowel (long or short), and an accent. 

The Silluq, which calls attention to the strong emphasis 
that rests on the accented syllable of the final word in a verse, 
is probably simply an extension of the accentual Metheg. 

The Paseq 2 , in one of its uses, is practically identical with 
the Metheg that emphasizes a final guttural to prevent its 
being slurred with the initial guttural of the following word, 

as, e. g., bnton nns (Nu. 12, 5), &$ mv (Hos. 4, 4), ijtfn rhtf 

(Ps. 105, 28), nnitfjrsn-lK (Gen. 31, 41),' nn "pi (Hos. 4, 19) &c. 
The Paseq in question is called paseq euphonicum, and is used 
occasionally without any regularity between two words, one of 
which ends and the other begins with the same consonant, 
e. g., Mb 1 tejj (Ps. 68, 21), jn | -nn t ? (Ps. 141, 4), byi | )3 (Cant. 
4, 12), &c. The chief differences between Metheg and Paseq 
in this case seem to be first that Metheg is used in the case 
of a guttural including "I, while Paseq is used with other con- 
sonants including 1; secondly that in the case of Metheg the 
two consonants are not necessarily identical, while in the case 



1 For the identity of Silluq and Paseq with Metheg in form cf. Wickes 
Accent, of Poet. Books, p. 95. 

2 For the best discussion of the uses of Paseq cf. AVickes Accent, of 
Poet. Books, pp. 95—98; Accent, of Prose Books, pp. 120—129. 
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of Paseq they are regularly so, though there is one instance in 
which this is not the case, the consonants however being both 
sibilants, viz., *fl0 \ Cm (Deut. 8, 15). These differences, it is 
plain, are merely formal, perhaps accidental, and not differences 
in principle. It is not improbable that the Paseq originated 
from the Metheg used with consonants, which for some reason, 
perhaps by accident, was placed after the word instead of under 
the final consonant. 

The chief use of the so-called ordinary Paseq, however, seems 
to be to call special attention to the word after which it was 
placed, e. g., rf>& \ mrp (Ex. 15, 18), n«s; | jnilVJ (1 Sam. 14, 
45), 6?tfn | Cnrrty. (Ezek. 33, 25), ^K | yDC^wV (Ps. 66, 18). 
This is evidently an extension of the same general principle 
which lies at the basis of the use of Metheg. 

From its position between two words or perhaps more espe- 
cially because it was employed to prevent two identical con- 
sonants from being slurred together, Paseq came naturally to 
be used as a sign of separation. This is the principle at the 
basis of the paseq distinctivum, e. g., *6 | "IDtf'l (Gen. 18, 15), 
which is marked with Paseq to denote that the two words 
are to be separated and not closely connected as in the iden- 
tically sounding combination 1^> "10K S 3; ilFnn | "Yisn (Jos. 15, 25), 
where the two words are to be treated as distinct names, &c. 
It also lies at the basis of paseq homonymicum, which is em- 
ployed occasionally between two identical or similar words, 
e. g., Di?"£!S | DiTiriK (Gen. 22, 11), \Q» \ |D« (Nu. 5, 22), VlSH 
bfo) | (Gen. 17, 13), JflpBh | gOBfil (Ezek. 3, 27). Here also be- 
longs what is called paseq euphemisticutn, which separates the 
divine name from a word with which it seemed improper to 
associate it, e. g., DHK | DV&$ (Deut. 4, 32), .TJH I &&* (1 Sam. 

18, io), \fflt | mrp (l ki. li, 14), dt^k | jrch (Ps. 10, 13). 

Finally the Paseq implying separation was made a part of 
the system of musical accents. It was employed in some cases 
as a disjunctive accent to mark the dichotomy in clauses 
governed by certain of the minor disjunctive accents, though the 
principles that govern its application are the same as in the 
case of the ordinary Paseq; we have namely paseq distinctivum, 
emphaticum, homonymicum, euphonicum, euphemisticum. 

Besides being employed as an independent disjunctive accent, 
Paseq is employed to transform a conjunctive into a disjunctive 
accent. In the prose books, when joined to Munah, it forms 

7*" 
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Legarmeh or Munah Legarmeh. In the poetical books, from 
Shalsheleth, Azla, and Mehuppah it forms Great Shalsheleth, 
Azla Legarmeh, and Mehuppah Legarmeh. In the case of 
the prose accent Shalsheleth, the Paseq is added to an already 
disjunctive accent for the sake of conformity with the pausal 
Shalsheleth of the poetical books '. 

The upright line to the left of the two perpendicular dots 
in Zaqeph G-adol (') is possibly nothing but Paseq, which true 
to its emphatic nature indicates a fuller, stronger melody than 
Zaqeph Qaton with the two perpendicular dots alone J . 

The Raphe, which is a straight mark similar to Metheg, 
only horizontal instead of perpendicular, is possibly also simply 
Metheg in its origin. It has been shown that the antithesis 
of Metheg and Daghesh was probably recognized by the Masso- 
rites, but that only an exceptional use was made of this prin- 
ciple (cf. above p. 19). It is not impossible that the inventors 
of the system of pointing, in casting about for a sign to mark 
the absence of Daghesh, selected the Metheg for this use on 
account of its recognized antithesis to Daghesh. To place the 
Metheg either before or after the consonant in which the ab- 
sence of Daghesh was to be noted would have led to great 
ambiguity, as Metheg in this position already had a well de- 
fined positive signification, so it was placed above the consonant 
in question, and here, probably for reasons of convenience, it 
was written in a horizontal position. 

Conclusion. 

The results of the preceding discussion may be briefly sum- 
med up as follows. In general the traditional classification of 
the uses of Metheg as set forth by Baer, has been rejected 
and new principles of division set up. An attempt has been 
made to reduce all of the uses of Metheg to the same funda- 
mental principle; to show what the relation between Metheg 
and certain diacritical marks is; and finally to prove that 
certain of these marks are simply extensions of Metheg. 

Three chief uses of the Metheg are to be distinguished, viz., 



1 So Wiokes, Accent, of Prose Books, p. 121. 

2 Wickes thinks this is a doubled accent mark like Gershaim ("), Merklia 
Kephula Q, or Pazer Gadol (*>), the sign' ! standing for "; of. Accent of 
Prose Books; p. 18. 
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that which calls special attention to a consonant, that which 
calls special attention to a vowel long or short, and that which 
marks a secondary or tertiary accent, the accentual Metheg. 

The historical development of these uses is perhaps to be 
conceived of as follows. At first the sign was a nota bene 
attached to a consonant or a vowel. From the fact that the 
Metheg was often affixed to a vowel which bore the secondary 
accent, the sign acquired an accentual meaning, and was em- 
ployed to mark the secondary tone, regularly in an open syl- 
lable, as it was in such syllables that the accentual use ori- 
ginated, and also to some extent in closed syllables. The most 
important and most common use of the Metheg, viz., the 
accentual use, would therefore not be the most original use 
of the sign. An extension of its accentual use was to mark 
an accent falling on a Shewa as the result of the musical 
recitation of the text. A further extension of the accentual 
Metheg is the use of the sign as Silluq to mark the tone 
syllable of the final word in a verse. The Paseq seems to be 
derived from the Metheg, being most commonly employed to 
call special attention not to a single sound or accent, but to 
a whole word. It originated perhaps from the Metheg affixed 
to consonants. Its uses as a sign of separation, and as an 
element of the system of musical accents are secondary. Finally 
from an accidental opposition between Metheg and Daghesb, 
the Metheg comes to be used in a changed position as Raphe 
to mark the absence of Daghesh. 

As the result of the varying uses of Metheg a certain amount 
of confusion arises in the application of the sign, and its uses 
have for the most part never been carried out to their logical 
conclusion. This is particularly true of its minor uses, such 
as for example its use to specially mark out a vowel, but it 
is also the case even in its most important and most common 
use, as the sign of the secondary accent. Here it is practically 
confined to open syllables for the reason stated above, though 
in a number of cases it is for special reasons extended to closed 
syllables. 

The same thing is true of the Paseq, the cases in which it 
is omitted, when it might be applied according to rule, are 
much more numerous than the cases in which it occurs. 

From the fact that Metheg was very frequently used before 
a Hateph in words containing a guttural has arisen a tendency 
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to use a Hateph in place of a simple Shewa after all Methegs, 
but here again the tendency after some development became 
abortive. 

Metheg has come, probably through accident, to be regarded 
to some extent as the antithesis of Daghesh, hence the devel- 
opment of Raphe from Metheg. 

The fact that a conjunctive accent is at times substituted 
for Metheg, does not necessarily show anything with regard 
to the value of the Metheg, it is simply the substitution of a 
sign denoting melody for a nota bene or accentual sign. The 
fact that Metheg is not retained in addition to the musical 
accent is perhaps due to the fact that in the great majority 
of cases the proper position of both was to the left of the 
vowel of the syllable to which they appertained, and so the 
less important sign was omitted. 

Metheg has never been regarded as a sign which has every- 
where the same meaning, but there has always been a ten- 
dency among grammarians to exaggerate the importance of 
the accentual Metheg which marks the secondary tone and 
hence an open syllable, at the expense of the less prominent 
varieties, and to ascribe to this Metheg cases which really 
belong elsewhere. Enough has been said, however, to show 
that in no case can the meaning of Metheg be considered as 
fixed a priori, it does not necessarily mark a long vowel, or 
an open syllable, nor is the Shewa that follows it necessarily 
vocal, its significance will depend on the character of the form 
in which it occurs. 

Nevertheless in spite of this fact, Metheg taken in con- 
nection with the other pointing, and our knowledge of the 
forms derived from other sources, furnishes very useful evidence 
with regard to the traditional pronunciation of Hebrew, and 
is therefore quite worthy of the attention of those who make 
a study of Hebrew grammar. 

Metheg is not the only sign, the conception of which is in 
need of revision; the last word has by no means been said as 
to the significance of a number of the marks used by the 
Massorites. A thoroughgoing investigation of the principles, fun- 
damental and derived, of these marks would, I think, reduce 
to much smaller proportions the residuum of unexplained forms 
in the text of the Hebrew Bible. 



